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‘* Everybody and everything did always smile on Juliet.”—p, 291. 
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CuarrerR XLIX.—SHeE micgut REVEAL THE SECRET. 
4 was a week before Reuben was able to call; “Well, Mrs. Wills,” said Reuben, kindly, “and 


again in Cramp’s Court, which was the name of | how is your lodger ?” 


ETC. ETC. 


the retreat where Mrs. Wills lived. When at length, “Come in, sir—come in! I’m glad enough to see 
he did so, the good woman herself opened the door. | you, sir,” and she dusted a chair for him, and 
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placed it by the fire. “I began to think you very | night,” said Mrs. Wills, tearfully, as she puta stimy. 
long.” lant to the pale lips. “It’s enough to wring one’s 

“ My time is not always my own, Mrs. Wills. But | heart.” 
how is the lady? I see she is not here,” said Reuben, | ‘The stimulant revived her. She lifted up her head 
glancing round. with a quick, eager gesture. 

“No, sir! and it’s my opinion, and so it is the|- “Give me the work! Whereisit? Quick, quick! 
doctor’s, for I made bold to send for him, I being a | I might fall in the street again. It was very dis. 
lone woman, and she, poor thing, having neither kith | graceful, considering that my name 43 
nor kin, that I could make out—it’s my opinion, sir, “Ts Seymour,” suggested Reuben. 
she’s breaking up fast. In fact, she’s quite wore “No, no! I don’t mean that name, I mean the 
out, that’s what she is!” other.” 

“You think so, do you?” said Reuben, ina toneof| ‘Your maiden name. What was it?” 
anxiety. | She looked at him with a sharp, cunning expression, 

“TI do indeed, sir. When such as her come to | Then she laughed. 
knock about in the world, it isn’t like us, who can} “I never tell that,” she said, as her fingers re. 
rough it, and hold our own against anybody. No! | sumed their useless task. “They made me promise to 
she isn’t of that class, sir. She isalady born. You keep away. I should not have troubled them either. 
were right there.” What a long time it is!” and she sighed wearily, 

« And what does the doctor say ?” “ But, no matter. I saw her last night, as plainly 

“He said pretty much as I did, only he put it in! as I see you. I shall see her again to-night. She 
finer words. He said I was to keep her as quiet as|is sure to come; God bless her! They cannot 
I could; but she won’t be quiet. The worst of it prevent that!” 
is, she is getting so lightheaded. She sits up in bed} Reuben’s face was thoughtful and distressed. He 
making believe to stitch; she thinks she is working | listened eagerly, in hopes of catching some random 
for her bread; and she talks so wildly that I am| speech which might throw light upon the darkness, 














sometimes quite frightened.” Mrs. Wills had turned her face to the wall, and was 
“Does she mention any names ?” asked Reuben, | silently weeping. 
quickly. As if possessed with the idea, and drawn away 





“Yes, sir! but she talks so quick that I can’t | by it from all present scenes, the woman ceased the 
make anything out. There is one place she talks | play of her thin wasted fingers. Her eye was fixed 
about East—East—East—something. I’m sure I| on vacancy, as though she beheld some dear and 


can’t remember.” familiar object. 
“T will go up-stairs and see her,” said Reuben * Ah!” cried she, “did you ever see such a bonny 
again, quickly. face? Did you ever see such silken hair? They say 


If he could only get some clue, that was what he! my eyes were as blue as that, and my hair as golden, 
wanted. He felt sure she had friends, able if not | I know she is alive, you need not say a word to the 
willing to support her; if once he could ascertain | contrary. She is alive, or she would not come as she 
the fact. does, night after night, and say pretty things to me! 

She was sitting up in bed, as Mrs. Wills had told | and let me feel her little hands, and whisper, ‘Mother 
him, stitching as for her life. There was a flush on | —mother!’” 


her cheek, and her eyes were bright and restless. “Then it is your child?”’ said Reuben, quickly. 
He could see the golden hair, one long tress drooped| She turned to him with another cunning look. 
on her shoulder. The speech had been indiscreet. It had recalled her 


Her busy fingers did not stop when he came in, | to herself. 
though she gave him a friendly nod, and a glance of “Pick up my work,” said she, with a change of 


recognition from the wild, bright eyes. voice. “It is cruel to hinder me; I have nothing to 
“You must excuse me,” she said, hurriedly; “I| depend upon but my fingers.’ 
have so much to do. I must stitch—stitch—stitch. He tried ‘to recover the broken thread, but it 





Sit down, will you? I don’t receive company here ;| was useless. Her incoherent ramblings ended in 
but in your case I don’t mind. You must not tell,” | nothing. 
continued she, putting her finger to her lip. “I| He got up to depart; he would come again, he 
would not have them know for the world. It might | thought, and again and again, that is till the end. 
damage——” Well, let the worst happen, she was housed and 
She stopped. Then she looked at him, with a/| cared for. Let the worst happen, kind hands would 
more rational expression. close her eyes. He thought it could not last long. 
“Dear me! it is Mr. Howard. How are you, sir? | The feeble fingers would cease their restless move 
I am so glad!” and she sank back from sheer! ment. The brain would cease to wander. In the 
exhaustion. dread calm that precedes the soul’s last journey 
“This is how she goes on all day, and half the! there might be a lucid interval. She might reveal 
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the secret. She might tell him what to do; till then 
he must remain content. 

He was walking home, and had reached the end of 
the street when footsteps came hurrying after him. 

“Myr. Howard, will you stop, sir? Will you stop 
just a moment?” 

It was Mrs. Wills who spoke; her bonnet barely 
get on her head, her shawl streaming in the wind. 

He stopped, and she came up panting and breath- 
less. For a second or two she could not speak. 

“Oh,” said she, at length, “I must not stop a 
minute! Ive left the door on the latch. But the 
name has all at once popped into my head.” 

“What name—whose?” asked Reuben, eagerly. 

“The name the lady said in the night. I was 
so afraid I should forget it, that I’ve runned all 
down the street to catch you, sir. The name is East 
Bramley.” 

He took out his pocket-book and wrote it down. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Willis; I am very glad that you 
have remembered it. And now pray go back to your 
patient.” 

“Do you happen to know any such place, sir?” 

“I think I do,” replied Reuben, thoughtfully. 
And he went away, repeating to himself the words as 
if he would impress them on his mind, “ East 
Bramley.” : 





CHAPTER L. 
“OVER HEAD AND EARS IN DEBT.” 
“TI pon’r wonder at her being slack of coming,” said 
Juliet’s mother, in a dissatisfied tone, “ what with the 
smallness of the house, and the noise of the children, 
and her being used to that grandeur, I only wonder 
she comes at all.” 

“Tam ashamed of you, Gertrude! as if she ever 
was slack !”” replied her husband, “ when you know 
she is as regular as clockwork, bless her! And has 
never once looked down upon us since she went to 
Beech Grove; no, nor ever will while her name is 
Juliet.” 

“Tam sure she has a nice easy life of it, that I 
know,” grumbled the wife, as she sat down before the 
fire, on which the kettle was boiling merrily for tea. 
“TI wish i’d been born with such a silver spoon in my 
mouth.” 

“For shame, Gertrude; are you envious of your 
own daughter ?” 

“No, I’m not,” replied Gertrude, turning angrily 
towards him, “I’m not jealous of anybody; I only 


know there’s not a lady in the whole country slaves | 
as I do; with a husband who can’t stir from his | 


chair, from January to December, and seven children 
to be fed, and clothed, and have their schooling ; it’s 
enough to spoil the sweetest temper that is!” 

“Tam sorry I am a burden to you, my dear,” said 
her husband. 

“You! I never said you were,” she replied, with a 
little gush of petulant tears; “I only know that 


Willy’s boots are worn out, and the girls’ frocks 
are quite shabby, and with all my mending and 
stitching, I can’t keep things together; and the rent 
is overdue a quarter, and every place about the house 
| is going to rack and ruin as fast as it can!” 

“Come—come, my dear; don’t rake up our 
troubles on Juliet’s day. You forget Juliet is coming.” 

She dried her eyes, and there was a perceptible 
| gleam of satisfaction in her face, but she took care 
not to express it. 

“ Ah, yes, she may come! It is easy times for her. 
To have been taken up, and adopted, and made a 
fine lady of, while her poor mother struggles on as 
she can.” : 

“Squire Masterman was in the right of it, Ger- 
trude. He had a host of needy relations to choose 
from, and he chose the flower of them all. He could 
not do as much for all of us.” 

“* Nobody expected him,” said she, sharply; “ but 
he might have known how it would be when that 
affliction came, and he might have allowed——” 

“And so he does allow; you forget you are only 
his step-daughter; and that Juliet is no relation 
to him at all, though she has taken the name of 
Masterman; and what he does for her is magnifi- 
cent,” and the father’s face kindled at the thought. 
** Why, the girl treads on velvet !” 





“Ah, so she does! I don’t dispute that. I was 
only thinking what we trod upon !” 
| ‘Come, come, Gertrude! cheer up, wife! I tell 


| you it’s a holiday to-day. Hark!” 

A noise as of Bedlam let loose—a pattering of 
| little feet, a chattering and screaming of eager voices 
—a general and vehement rush to the front door, 

“Hark !” continued he, his face relaxing into as 
pleasant a smile as you need wish to see; “ that’s 
Juliet !” : 

Even the mother smiled. Everybody and every- 
thing did always smile on Juliet. 

A minute after, and you would hardly have known 
the room to be the same. It had looked dingy and 
poverty-stricken, and lacked any element of cheer- 
fulness, Now into it, surrounded by a crowd of 
little rebels struggling for her first kiss, fighting 
which should get nearest to her, came Juliet. 

Her dress, her whole appearance, formed a con- 
trast to everything about her. It brought a warmth 
of colour—a richness—a gladsomeness, where all had 
been so pinched and bare. When she took off her 
| hat, and laughingly shook the mass of glossy curls 
that fell almost to her waist, the effect was fasci- 
nating. 

The best of it was, she never thought about her 
beauty, or seemed even conscious of it. She had 
been fortunate beyond measure. The squire had 
taken her, when quite a child, from the noisy, 
crowded house, in which so many cares had their 
abode, and had transplanted her to Beech Grove. 
| Half a mile from here stands the fine old English 
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mansion, with its park and its shady trees and its 
pleasant nooks. She is a kind of empress there; her 
will is law. People say she is spoilt; but looking into 
her open face, so bright, so beautiful, we are inclined 
to repel the aspersion; we feel nature has given 
her a kind of privilege to reign. Are not some 
women born with a sceptre ?P 

All this time her father is eager to embrace her. 
These days are what help him to live. 

His wife pretended to be absorbed in the duties of 
preparing the tea. It was a kind of family festival 
when Juliet came home—not that, as far as the wife 
was concerned, she enlivened it with her cheerfulness. 
It had been better for her if she had. 


“ Gertrude Wilmot is like a perpetual drizzle on a4 


November day,” was said of her by Squire Master- 
man; and, being an eccentric man, the measure of 
his benevolence was stinted to her in consequence. 

When tea was over, and the little rebels, after 
much resistance, dismissed to have a romp in the 
kitchen, a feeling of quietude fell on the room. 
Juliet sat close by her father, her arm round him, 
her beeutiful head resting on his shoulder. She had 
something she wanted to say now the children were 
gone. 

The consciousness of this something had made 
her, not embarrassed, that she never was, but pre- 
occupied. She had been more silent than usual, a 
circumstance which Mrs. Wilmot set down to her 
favourite theory, that Juliet was getting “slack of 
coming.” 

All at once Juliet said, very quietly, and without 
raising her head or varying the tones of her voice, 
“T think I am going to be married.” 

Mrs. Wilmot turned from the corner cupboard, 
into which she was about to restore the best tea- 
pot. “ Married!” repeated she, fearfully; the word 
being associated in her mind with the beginning of 
troubles ; “‘ not to a poor man, I hope, Juliet.” 

The words had slipped from her unawares. It was 
just what she had done herself; what, perhaps, she 
would do again, if the time could ever return when 
the poor paralytic yonder were to stand before her, as 
he did stand once, in his manly pride and beauty—if 
he were to say, as indeed he did say, “ We will marry 
for love, Gertrude, and then I can work for money.” 

Ah! he had worked for a time—till the strong 
arm and the stout frame had been laid low. And 
what came then ? 

This made her say, with that sudden anxiety, 
* Not to a poor man, Juliet.” 

Juliet did not raise her head. She was clinging 
close to her father. 

No, she said, in the same quiet voice; she was 
hardly likely to do anything so foolish, She had 
seen quite enough of poverty. 


“TI am glad of that, Juliet. I think if people did 


but know,” began the mother, getting rapidly into 
the old strain, 

















But the father interrupted her. He wanted to 
hear who the future husband of Juliet was. His 
own ideas were rather exalted. He thought a prince 
might have been proud of her. 


“You know him quite well, father. I don’t mind 


| telling his name,” and she neither blushed nor hesi- 


tated; “it is as honest a one as any in the county, 
It is Luke Ormond.” 

“Oh, only Luke,” said her mother, disappointed, 

Her father was silent. He had been conjuring up 
visionary husbands, all of whom were higher in the 
social scale than Luke. 

Nobody could be too high for Juliet! They were 
fond, foolish people, both of them; but they were 
her parents ! 

Juliet’s thoughts did not follow theirs in the least, 
She might have had a husband with a title, if she 
had chosen; but he waz an empty-headed coxcomb, 
and she did not choose, She would never marry, she 
said, a man without brains, or a man without money. 
She had seen enough of poverty, with all its accom- 
paniments. ‘I could not scrape and pinch as they 
do,” she had said, meaning her parents. 

And as she sat, her head still resting on her 
father’s shoulder, she smiled softly to herself. 
Luke, she thought, had brains and money too! 

He had not told her a word of his late embarrass- 
ment—about the debt. Not the slightest report of 
it had reached her ear. He had offered himself to 
her as a prosperous and well-to-do man, who could 
ensure her the same comforts and luxuries she 
now possessed. She did not care personally about 
luxuries. 

“ But if one does love, one may as well love a rich 
man as a poor one,” she had said, not long ago, to 
Kate Ormond. 

And Squire Masterman had been accustomed to 
declare that unless she could have the aforesaid com- 
forts, she should never marry at all. He was barely 
tolerant of Luke Ormond. Indeed, the consent had to 
be wrung from him. 

Now, as it happened, through the great industry 
of Mr. Sibley, the report of the debt was being sown 
broadcast over the county. As a natural conse- 
quence, Juliet’s father had that very day heard of it. 
It had not occurred to him all at once, for Juliet’s 
confession had been a surprise ; but when he had re- 
turned from his career amid his visionary sons-in- 
law, the fact lay just in his path, with all its native 
ugliness. 

“Why, Juliet, he is head over ears in debt.” 

“Debt!” She said it sharply, and raised herself 
up with frightened eyes—“ debt !” 

“Yes, my dear, every one is talking of it. He owes 
Sir Frederic Morton a very large sum indeed.” 

She did not speak. Her face had a sharp angry 
look ; a look, too, of keen vexation. 

Her father went on. He was not so sorry as he 
ought to have been. His ambition might perhaps 
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recover from its wound at the expense of Luke 
Ormond. 

“Yes,” continued he, “and they say he is going to 
be sued for it; and his farm seized. Why, Juliet, you 
would not surely throw yourself away on a ruined 
man 

She looked pale, but still angry. She was very 
angry indeed in her heart. Had Luke deceived her ? 
Had he, knowing her dread of these evils, led her 
straight into the midst of them? She knew what 
embarrassment meant, witness this poor scant home, 
where it was ever a struggle to live. She had done 
what she could for her parents. She had shared with 
them as much as she dare of the good things bestowed 
on her; but the bread thus eaten must be bitter, she 
thought. It would besoto her. She was dependent, 
after all, on the old man’s bounty. She knew he 
meant to provide handsomely for her. But was the 
provision to be swallowed up in the very beginning ? 


1? 
. 





The farm seized for debt !—the home where she was 
to be installed as a happy bride ! 

Her father must have taken up some idle, mis- 
chievous report ; not a word of it could be true. At 
any rate, she would search to the bottom of it, before 
many hours were over. Luke was coming to fetch 
her. She begged both her father and mother would 
be silent on the subject. On the way home, she woudd 
ask him plainly, and acquaint herself with the whole 
story. Till then she should dismiss it as a mere 
absurdity. And so saying, she rose up to have her 
periodical game with the children in the kitchen. 

Any one to hear her merry laugh, and see her 
bright face, would have thought that all had been 
forgotten—that no trace of care could ever be found 
in the breast of Juliet. Her parents felt sure of it. 

“Whichever way it turns out, will be all the same 
to her!” said they. 

(To be continued.) 








MIRACLES IN OUR OWN DAY. 


“They said thercfore unto him, What sign showest thou then, that we may see, and believe thee ? what dost thou work ?”— 
John vi. 30. 






a O see a miracle, men often think, would 
Jaf, be a wonderful help to feith. If the 
yy) lame would now arise and walk; if 
74 demoniacs might be seen clothed and 
~ in their right minds; if a majestic 
Presence would but approach the place where some 
dead man owns already the sway of corruption 
and decay—would only cail back life to the limbs 
and colour to the cheek, and by a word rout the 
armies of death and the grave, then doubt, hesi- 
tation, fear, would die, the cords of worldliness 
would snap, and we should follow the Master 
faithfully to the death. So speak multitudes, and 
so think multitudes more. 

But why? How would the effect be wrought? 
Plainly not by the mere wonder and surprise, for 
a juggler’s trick surprises to some extent without 
making us to any extent religious. None ever 
heard of an earthquake-shock working a revival of 
true religion anywhere. You are not to be made 
Christians by a start. 

But, you say, a miracle is a sign as well as a 
wonder: a proof of God’s presence. “Seeing is 
believing,” and we should then be satisfied with 
our own eyes that Jesus was “the great power 
of God.” 

A strange desire this in any people calling 
themselves Christians, and shuddering at the 
name of scepticism. Now it comes out, from 
their own confession, that they are still very 
anxious for what they consider to be a clear 
proof that Jesus is the Son of God! 

Such are the gulfs of unbelief within the 








Church itself. Society only agrees with us because 
argument would give it too much trouble: it really 
knows not what to think; it wishes for miracles, 
because these would save the labour of investiga- 
tion, and enable men to sit still and be convinced 
with no more trouble than if they were in cushioned 
seats gazing at a show. 

To this demand we answer, you have evidences 
all around, as strong as any miracle could be. If 
you listened to the voice of your own conscience, 
it would convince you of the fall of man, and you 
would catch eagerly at the news of redemption 
and free grace; if you will not take this trouble 
to be convinced, neither would you take the 
trouble which true belief implies, though one 
rose from the dead. 

But we go much further. We assert that it is 
not true, it is audaciously false, to say that we may 
not witness with our own eyes, in our own time 
and land, miracles as stupendous as ever were 
seen by man! Ifa miracle really means not what 
makes us stare, but makes us aware of God and 
God’s influence directly in his world; if by a 
miracle we mean a thing which Nature could not 
do, which defies and overtops the power of natural 
laws, then Christ is working miracles all around 
us day after day forever. Only let us look for them 
in the right time and place. 

When Jesus was on earth, visible in flesh and 
blood, it was quite natural that flesh and blood 
should feel his direct wonder-working power; 
but he having left this world, and hidden himself 
from our eyes and our touch, we should not expect 
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touch and eyesight and worldly manifestations to 
declare his work. What is seen by the flesh is 
flesh; what is seen by the spirit is spirit. And 
since he has promised to be present even to the 
end of time, with faithful and loving souls, we may 
well expect this region—the region of souls and 
spirits—to feel his presence, to manifest his power 
still. Is it soorisit not? Are there not steady, 
certain rules that move and control our minds as 
well as our bodies? Do we not speak of knowing 
human nature? Can we not, by a certain elose and 
watchful study of character, tell what a man will 
do under certain circumstances, calculate how 
temptations or dangers will affect him, as surely 
as we can calculate how far a cannon will throw its 
ball? Such an event will please a malicious man, 
discourage a weak man, enrage an angry man, stir 
up a vigorous and energetic man, quite as surely 
as fire will burn wood, and explode powder, and 
melt wax. 
mind, of human nature; and any decisive and 
well-marked interference with these, any reversal 
of all sound calculation, is as much above nature 
as it is to open blind eyes and call out corpses 
from the grave. Nay, more. Because the spirit 
is greater than the flesh, not less than it; because 
the spirit lies further away from mere human 
control and earthly touch, therefore a miracle 
wrought here is a clearer and better proof than 
any other that its worker is indeed the Father of 
the spirits of all flesh. 

You have never seen anything of this kind? 
Are you quite sure? Have you ever searched for 
such a thing P 

1. There is a step in the downfall and corrup- 
tion of man, from which recovery is hopeless. 
Here is a creature—let us take the strongest case 
of all—a woman steeped in sins of the flesh— 
foul, defiling to approach. The very mind and 
conscience have become like a stagnant pool— 
slime on the surface, mire in the depths, ugly crea- 
tures and ill odours harboured between the two. 
The body, which might have been a temple of God 
the Spirit, has become an abode of devils. As you 
pass the wretched creature in the streets, you shrink 
away lest her garments should touch yours, and be 
potent for your harm. The time comes when you 
might as well try to wash white the Ethiopian 
or the leopard, as take out the defilement from 
such a soul. Education! there is not a gleam of 
desire to learn. Shame! it is dead and buried, 
and the last tear has been dropped into its grave 
long ago. Example! she laughed it to scorn when 
it was good and pure; she has now drunk the 
worst poison of its defilement; it has spent its 
strength on her in vain. Hope! she has no hope 
but death, and drunkenness in the meantime to 
lull her memories to sleep. Love! but, alas— 
alas! whom can the world persuade to such 


These are the laws of character, of 








affection as, even if she could believe in it, might 
raise and purify a soul like this—utterly unlovely 
and defiled ? 

Go now, and bring your natural influences to 
bear on such a case. Find me the Magdalen 
Asylum of atheism, and show me its reports, 
Bring me to the race of degraded heathens, whom 
trade, or literature, or philosophy, have cured of 
cannibalism, much less raised to virtue. The 
world has failed as utterly to cure the world’s 
sin, as if it had striven to take the saltness from 
the waters of the sea. 

Who are these, then, that are clothed and in 
their right mind? These young men, once g0 
plainly doomed, whirled round and round, faster 
and faster, in the vortex of ungodly pleasure, who 
now teach children of the Saviour’s love, and 
teach the same lesson to all men by their lives? 
Can the world call Bunyan from his revels to 
dream glorious and pure dreams, and Newton from 
the slave-ship to proclaim far and wide the love of 
God and the rights of man? That is above nature 
—a miracle. The dead still hear the voice of the 
Son of Man, and live. You hath he quickened, 
who were dead- in trespasses and sins. And, 
thanks be to God, in such prodigies you may 
trace his finger every day. 

2. There is a point of misfortune at which the 
evils of life become unbearable. One man be- 
comes desperate, another sullen, another is driven 
to the bottle for comfort, a fourth to madness, a 
fifth curses God, and digs himself an untimely 
grave. There is a joint in every man’s armour 
through which he may be wounded to death; 
either pain is unbearable, or disgrace, or want. 
When the devil failed once with Job, he felt sure 
that he should succeed again, and did at last wring 
a curse, on the day of his birth, from the serenest 
patience of the Old Testament. 

But from Christ’s lips he wrung no malison, nor 
from Paul’s. And there are young girls and boys 
and aged men, the tenderest of the tender and the 
most worn of the tired, here in this city, town, 
or village of ours, before whom he has exhibited 
all his terrors—reverse of fortune, fire of pain, 
sting of death—only to have the defiance flung 
back upon him: “Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ ? in all these things 
we are more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us.” 

3. There is in all human hearts a craving or else 
a fear. Created for heaven, we turn from one 
earthly pleasure to another, and are equally dis- 
content with all. Or else we crush down this 
craving for a fuller and larger life, and call our- 
selves unworldly and religious. But then the 
world beyond the grave is terrible. Cruel is “ the 
dread of something after death.” The Hindoo and 
the Romanist agree in torturing the flesh, in hopes 
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that the spirit may thus, perchance, escape some- 
thing of its after pangs. 

So potent is this dread, that the utmost pride 
of scepticism cannot hide it when danger comes; 
but Voltaire will die in paroxysms of dread, and 
Volney, when his ship is in a storm, will kneel and 
wring his hands and cry out, “ Oh, I believe now ! I 
believe now!” Everywhere a dread, a question, a 
misgiving; vague it may be as the fear of ghosts, 
but also as strong. Make what you will of it, it is 
widespread and deep-rooted as any law of nature: 
man always hungers for unearthly glories, or else 
quails under an unearthly dread. But Jesus Christ 
can at once appease the hunger and allay the fear, 
can brush aside the law, can teach us to be content 
in whatsoever state we are, and to look out on 
things to come, as well as things present, and 
know that all are ours. Daily we may behold this 
glorious victory, and feel that the Spirit of God is 
here. 

4, It is a law of mind, that all human influence 
dies gradually away. ‘Take away the books that 
Bunyan wrote, even the books that St. John wrote, 
and we care little or nothing about the man him- 
self. Not one sin the less was committed in the 
world last week, simply because St. Paul hated sin. 
Not a coward the less deserted in the Crimean 
war, because Julius Cesar would have scorned a 
coward. But, oh, what a difference is here! Take 
away all direct hopes and fears, rewards and pen- 
alties; leave only the wishes of Jesus Christ with 
which to work; and to-day, eighteen centuries and 
more since his feet ceased to tread our earth, you 
could find thousands, ay, millions, that would 
gladly walk to a slow fire and stand there to burn, 
rather than grieve the glorious, the adorable 
Saviour, whose name is graven upon their hearts. 
Is that natural, or is it the greatest of all miracles, 
a miracle wrought upon countless souls ? 

It is recorded that the great Napoleon having 
compared himself to Cesar, to Alexander, and to 
others, said, “‘ All we founded empires upon force. 
Jesus alone founded his empire upon love, and to 
this day millions would die for him. Ihave 
inspired multitudes with such enthusiastic devo- 
tion that they would have died for me ; . but it 
was necessary that I should myself be present with 
the electric influence of looks, of words, of voice 
Christ alone has succeeded in so raising the hearts 
of men toward the unseen, that they become in- 
sensible to the barriers of space and time. Across 
achasm of eighteen hundred years he makes a 
demand, difficult above all others: he asks for the 
human heart; and it is granted! This it is which 
proves to me quite convincingly the divinity of 
Jesus Christ.” 








5. Add to all this one other miracle—the story 
of Christ suits every one. ‘Take the sage over his 
disquisitions, and the schoolboy over his fairy 
tales, and bid them exchange books, and how 
soon they will cease to read. But give a New 
Testament to each, and to the boy it will be easier 
than his tale, and to the philosopher deeper than 
his calculations. The thoughtful Hindoo, the 
practical Englishman, the animal Esquimaux, the 
German, the Frenchman, women, men, children, 
all find it as exactly suitable, as if none else had 
part or lot in the matter. 

Impossible that this should be chance! Too 
high this for nature! Surely God is still moving 
among men, and dealing with us according to the 
working of the mighty power which he wrought 
in Jesus when he raised him from the dead and 
gave him glory. 

From all this one practical conclusion follows. 
We began by seeing that if there were no miracles 
now, God has left us quite without excuse. And 
yet he has added this clear and powerful evidence 
beside. What then if we reject him? How utter 
the loss, how deadly the eternal doom! How deep 
and mournful a wail over lost souls is that of John! 
—‘‘ Though he had done so many miracles before 
them, yet they believed not on him.” And if we 
believe not, we who see dead souls living, unspeak- 
able woes endured, the sting of death broken, the 
waste of time defied, the extremes of age and place 
satisfied by the same provision, will it be less 
tolerable even for guilty Jerusalem in the day of 
judgment than for us ? 

But let us not end with such dark and sombre 
words. When the angel of God ascended up in 
flame, Manoah said, “‘ We shall surely die, because 
we have seen the angel of the Lord.” But his wife 
made answer, “ If the Lord were pleased to kill us, 
he would not have shown us all these things, nor 
would, as at this time, have told us such things as 
these.” Nor would he so have dealt with us, if he 
had not willed our salvation. 

All that is done around us proclaims what may 
be wrought within. When Christ was challenged 
in old time for a miracle, he answered as we 
have done, by pointing to the moral miracle, by 
proclaiming himself the bread of life. And he 
said, “He that cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.” 
Come then, believe upon Jesus Christ, and try 
whether you may not have the best evidence of all— 
a miracle wrought upon yourself, the passing away 
of old things, the making of all things new, the 
feeding of your soul on heavenly bread, the re- 
creation of your soul after the image of Christ 
Jesus. 
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COURAGE. 


OURAGE, friend! the world is wide— 
G Life is all before thee; 
Clouds that hid thy path at dawn 
Break in beauty o’er thee. 


Out of evil cometh good— 
Joy is born of sorrow ; 

Griefs that rend the heart to-day 
Die in bliss to-morrow. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
4 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Nothing on the earth is ours— 
All things are of Heaven ; 
As we labour, so to us 
Shall the fruit be given. 


First the child, and then the man, 
Life, and then the story ; 
First the dark, and then the light— 


Pain, and then the glory ! 
M. B. 








A PHANTASY. 


| e))S beauty of the summer’s afternoon; 

broad sunshine enveloped earth and 

© air, bringing forth new beauty and 
making beautiful things perfect. 

Birds sang their gayest songs, rivulets babbled 
joyously, tossing their tiny crystal sparklets into 
the generous sunshine, and the flowers threw forth 
a luscious sweetness. All things opened to greet 
the sun, and the sun greeted the soft air which 
wafted his kisses into the face of Nature. 

The bluebells coloured purple-red in the full 
light, and whispered and danced together in ecs- 
tasy as the luscious air played with them: they 
tossed their tender heads gleefully at the sturdy 
bell-heather and ling. The long, graceful grasses 
waved and floated majestically over the white, in- 
nocent daisies, whose simple faces were upturned 
always to heaven. 

Little rosy and golden clouds, dancmg around the 
sun, were tossed aside to play about the blue sky. 
Earth told her children to rejoice and be merry, 
and all Nature, save Human Nature, obeyed her 
mandate. 

Up the hill-side came toiling a weary human 
soul; a generous, noble soul, cased in one of 
earth’s finest sons. Broad-browed, honest-eyed, 
his grand form lithe and splendid—for he was 
at the height of his manhood. Why toiled he 
with such difficulty up that easy hill-side? His 
- soul was aweary. 

He had come up hither to be away from all 
mankind and to be alone, and yet he was pining 
for human sympathy, and his heart dying in him 
for human love. He threw himself down on the 
slope, all amongst the flowers and beside a tiny 
rivulet flowing past roots of trees and ferns; he 
threw himself down to sigh over his wasted life 
and to pity his weary soul. 

The graceful grasses waved and tried to attract 
his attention; the heather stood steadily looking at 


oe hill-side was bewitched with the 





him; the blushing bluebells, in conscious beauty, 
peered inquisitively into his face. Only the innocent 
white daisy remained unmoved by his presence, 
and looked up far away into the sky. 

He remained moveless whilst time passed on, 
By-and-by, scarce knowing what he did, his hand 
wandered to the daisies, and he gathered one of 
the little white faces slowly closing to the evening 
air. Only a daisy! the richer flowers were un- 
noticed by him; in his trouble the only flower he 
sought was a daisy: the only flower within reach 
of baby hands, the first flower picked by them, 
“the children’s flower.” 

Perhaps some thought of the long dead days of 
his childhood, and its careless happiness, crossed 
his weary soul as the lonely man looked at the 
daisy—looked at it, and whilst he looked a change 
came over the flower, and the pink tips came 
to be pink colour in a lovely delicate face, and 
the yellow lengthened into long silky hair, and 
gradually he saw a maiden in white robes sitting 
by him, and the maiden held a long green wand 
in her tiny hand, with a golden star on the top, 
and it was a daisy; her white robes were the 
soft long daisy petals, her tiny pink feet were 
bare, her long yellow hair hung down over her 
shoulders. And the daisy in the man’s hand was 
gone. 

He gazed at her without moving, feeling no 
fear or astonishment, for there was peace in her 
presence. 

The sun passed down behind the hill, and in the 
subdued light she slowly moved her wand. 

“Lady,” said he, at length, “who art thou! 
what is thy name?” 

“T am the Spirit of the Hills; Iam Collina,” and 
her voice was silvery like the chiming of distant 
bells as she spoke, and looked down at him with 
sympathy such as he had never seen in human 
face. 

“Maiden,” said he again, “thy voice is tender, 
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*‘ Courage, friend, the world is wide— 
Life is all before thee.”—p. 296. 
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thy face is sweet; tell me, why comest thou? I 
am desolate and forsaken; no one on earth has a 
thought for me—what wilt thou?” 

“T will comfort thee.” 

“ Comfort! thou knowest not what thou sayest ; 
canst thou satisfy my soul’s longings, and give me 
my heart’s desires ?” 

“What are thy longings and desires?” and 
Collina tossed back the wandering gold tresses 
from her face with her wand. 

“My desires; my desires are so many I know 
not where to begin; but oh, maiden!” and in a 
great sigh came the words, “love is erushed and 
hope is dead in my poor heart, and my soul is 
aweary.” ; 

“ Pining in vain for mortal love,” was whispered 
like far-off music into the evening air, and went 
away with it over the valleys and hill-tops, over 
the forests and over the sea. Small slender fingers 
soothed back the heavy hair from the hot brows, 
and an ineffable calm came over the tired man, and 
the only thing he felt was the presence of the 
maiden, Music was borne towards him over the 
flowers, like the sounding of a band of Afolian 
harps far, far away. In the maiden’s tender hand 
was held a fierce thistle, and gently she blew off 
one of the feathery seeds. 

Fascinated, his eyes followed the silvery seed 
into air, and, as it rested before him, it seemed to 
form itself into a room which was familiar to 
him. He distinctly saw a tiny bed, over which a 
woman’s figure was bending with a smile of perfect 
love. It was his own old bed, the woman with 
the angel’s smile was his mother; and through the 
casement window twinkled down from the steel- 
blue sky a little star. It was a vision of peace 
and love. 

“ Stay, stay!” cried the world-weary man; but 
it passed away, and was gone where he could not 
follow—over the valleys and over the seas into the 
land of the Past. 

But the maiden blew another seed from the 
thistle, and it passed him quickly by; he could only 
just see that it was divided into two,scenes: the one 
made him shudder as it came back to him with all 
vividness ; it was a gaming-table, round which were 
gathered faces of every description, with varying 
expression, but in one and all the same mad ex- 
citement and intolerable greed. A young man, 
pale and dishevelled, was staggering away from 
the cursed table; on the other side of the picture 
was his mother’s tomb! 

Before it was gone he turned his eyes away 
from the picture with a groan, and a long array of 
visions crossed his brain with a terrible rapidity : 





| 


whose soul was weary said, “No more; I can begp 
no more.” But irresistibly he turned and watched 
the white maiden blow another seed into air; he 
looked, and, behold! it was a picture he himself 
had painted; in a golden frame the picture of g 
lovely girl, with sweet simple face—a daisy face, ag 
the thought now struck him—and he passed his 
hand over his eyes as he thought of her who had 
been his first love. Then he dashed his hand 
away, eager for another look at that face: but 
it was gone, over the valleys and over the seas, 
where he could not follow—into the land of the 
Past. 

Another scene passed him of himself surrounded 
with friends and every luxury, and he remembered 
how callous he had been to it all, and how he had 
felt. Ay, that was gone too; and as another 
vision came up before him, he could at first see 
nothing; but gradually the air shaped itself into 
trees and beautiful gardens, in which he was 
walking, and beside him a girl, richly beautiful, 
wonderfully graceful. She was resting on his 
arm, and looking up at him with a wealth of 
love in her eyes; and as he looked at this picture 
he remembered how he had felt, and he clenched 
his hands when he looked at her, and said wildly 
to himself, ‘‘ You fool, you fool! why did you not 
see the false light in those cruelly beautiful eyes?” 
and he ground his teeth as the picture . passed 
away from him. 

It. was. instantly succeeded by another, in 
which he. was resting back against a small 
arbour, and steadying himself by a slender 
trail of honeysuckle, whilst the same exquisitely 
beautiful girl was.turning with a wondrous grace, 
and looking with a sneering laugh into his white 
face. 

As the picture passed away there came into 
his eyes the look of a starving, homeless dog, 
who receives another kick—a hunted, hurt look— 
and the tears welled into his eyes, and the frame 
of the strong man quivered helplessly, and he 
turned himself about, and buried his face all 
amongst the heather, bluebells, and grasses; and 
the maiden flung away the fierce thistle and all the 
rest. of its seeds, and she let him weep out his 
weary soul on to the earth, for she would have 
comforted him. 

Then the Spirit of the Hil‘s arose, and holding 
her wand over him, she said, “Look at the opposite 
hill-side ;” and the man looked, and the evening 
was growing and hushing the day away to sleep; 
the night air already blew up the valleys. Round 
the base of the opposite hill a soft white mantle of 


| . ee ° ° 
of chances wasted; of hopes thrown away; of | mist was rising and gathering. “Took!” cried 
honourable work laughed at; of good advice | the maiden; “you thought that was a cruel cold 


mocked, and of temptations not withstood. 


“ Look up,” chimed a silvery voice; and the man! to cover up the hill-side, which has been basking 


mist: but no; it turns out to be a loving cloud come 
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a 
in the sun’s rays, from the cold night air; it is all 
love. Look at that tiny star twinkling down in 
watchfulness that the cloud does its duty; look at 
it, and do not say love can die. Look at the clouds 
passing over the moon; that great black cloud 
which passed over and engulfed it has rolled 
suddenly away, only to leave the heaven cloudless 
for the moon to shine more brilliantly than ever : 
look at that, thou who art under thy cloud, and 
say if hope can die.” 

The man stretched out his hand and would have 
taken hold of the maiden, who in her white robes 
on the dusky hill-side looked a very star of hope; 
but she moved back, saying, “I am not mortal; 
thou canst not touch me. What I have shown thee 
in visions has rolled away over the valleys and 
over the seas, where thou canst not follow. But 
now a word with thee about where thou art going, 
and what is all thine own—the Future. First, 
however, look at the spot where thy tears have 
fallen, and see what they have sown.” 

Down among the heather, bluebells, and grasses 
the man saw many groups of people, each attend- 
ing to their own concerns. The first group was 
a poor ragged family, eating ravenously a very 
small loaf of bread, with starvation plainly written 
inall their faces. The next group was a pair of 


people, a man and woman, who strangely reminded 
him of his own case from the way the woman was 
laughing at the man’s earnestness; and he saw 
that others by thousands were feeling all that he 
had felt. 


The next group was that of a heart- 


broken father bending over the body of a drowned 
| son by the river-side. The next was a frightful 


accident being brought into an hospital, and so on ; 
| human beings of all classes, with misery in common 
amongst them all. 

The man, whose soul was strengthened, looked 
| back at the white maiden, who continued, “Thy 
| tears have brought thee experience; go live for 
| others, and steadily pursue this course until hap- 
| piness shall cross thy path to satisfy thy desires 
| and give peace to thy soul.” 
| And the white maiden with the daisy robe and 
the golden hair rose, and with her wand carried 
over her head, floated gracefully away in air; and 
the moon beamed in glory down from the clear 
sky, the rivulet danced along in its light, and the 
caves under the roots of the trees and ferns seemed 
filled with fairy forms climbing about the trailing 
creepers. 

The man rose to the full height his manhood 
had attained, and with firm step he walked down 
the hill-side to meet his fellow-man and see what 
good he could do him, for his own black cloud 
had passed away, and in the future, which lay all 
clear before him, his soul was comforted, and 
there was peace. 

And the bluebells whispered and danced in the 
moonlight, the long, graceful grasses waved and 
floated, the sturdy heather gazed watchfully on all 
around; only the innocent daisy had drawn her 
white robes over her golden head, while the world 
slept. J. H. 
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PALESTINE. 

ROM a very early period the desolation 
, of Palestine, as the retributive con- 
sequence of the sins of its people, was 
prophesied in the Word of God. Again 
and again the Jews were warned, in 
solemn accents, that their national faithfulness to 
God, and their observance of the obligations of his 
law, would be followed, in their happy experience, 
by national prosperity, progress, and endurance ; 
and, by no less awful words, that their apostacy 
from God as a nation, and their infraction of his 
holy, law, would be visited with unsparing and 
inevitable judgments on them and theirs through 
long generations. 

From the inspired writings of Moses we gather 
the recorded statement of the nature and number 
of the national retributions, which were predicted 
to overtake them in their disobedience. We read 
in Deut. xxviii. 49—57: ‘The Lord shall bring a 
nation against thee from far, from the end of the 
earth, as swift as the eagle flicth; a nation whose 











tongue thou shalt not understand; a nation of 
fierce countenance, which shall not regard the 
person of the old, nor show fayour to the young: 
and he shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until 
thy high and fenced walls come down, wherein 
thou trustedst. And thou shalt eat the fruit of 
thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and of thy 
daughters, in the straitness, wherewith thine 
enemies shall distress thee. The tender and deli- 
cate woman shall eat her children for want of all 
things secretly in the siege and straitness where- 
with thine enemies shall distress thee.” 

In Deut. xxviii. 63—65 we read: ‘* Ye shall be 
plucked from off the land whither thou goest to 
possess it. And the Lord shall scatter thee 
among all people, from one end of the earth even 
tothe other. Among these nations thou shalt find 


no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot have 
rest: bat the Lord shall give thee there a trem- 
bling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of 





mind.” 
In Ley. xxyi. 44 it is written: 


* And yet for 
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all that, when they be in the land of their enemies, 
I will not cast them away, neither will I abhor 
them, to destroy them utterly.” 

In Jer. xlvi. 28 God says: ‘I will not make 
a full end of thee, but correct thee in measure; 
yet will I not leave thee wholly unpunished.” 

Hosea (iii. 4, 5) writes :—‘‘ The children of Israel | 
shall abide many days without a prince, and with- 
out a sacrifice, and without an ephod.” 

These awful predictions of the future of the Jew | 
and his land, are so specific, so full, so rich in | 
detail, that we must be able to find in authentic 
history the elements of their fulfilment or failure. 
The Romans, who fell upon Judea and carried 
away its sacred symbols, and made captive its 
people, eighteen centuries ago, answer most com- 
pletely to the prophetie description of their con- 
querors. They came, relatively to Judea, ‘‘ from 
far,” ‘‘from the end of the earth,” ‘‘as swift as 
the eagle flieth ”—words, which express not merely 
the speed and force of the invading armies of 
Rome, but also a distinctive feature of the Roman 
standards—those of a people ‘‘ whose tongue thou | 
shalt not understand.” The neighbour nations of 





Judea spoke cognate languages, more or less in- 
telligible to a Hebrew-speaking people; but the 
Romans spoke a Western tongue, which had no 
affinity with Hebrew. 

Nor has the prophecy of the national dispersion 


of the Jews been less signally fulfilled. Scattered, 
as the driftwood of a great wreck, they are found 
in every land, and speaking every language, and 
wearing on every brow the shadow of a great 





ancestral and national crime, and insulated amid 
the nations of the earth, sharply defined, disdaining 
all amalgamation, and successful over every at- 
tempt, however violent, to achieve or compel it. 

No race has withstood or survived such cruelties 
as history records to have been inflicted on the | 
Jews. They have been fed with ‘‘ wormwood ;”’ they | 
have been ‘‘a taunt and a curse;” they have been 
“sifted among all nations, as corn is sifted ina 
sieve ;” and emperor, king, sultan, and pope have | 
combined and co-operated in persecuting the Jew. | 
They reject the religion of Jesus, and are, notwith- 
standing, its most impressive though unwilling | 
and unintended credentials. They are the world’s , 
most striking phenomena—God’s trumpet-tongued 
prophets, reluctant, yet eloquent and irresistible | 
witnesses. 

The wreck of Israel stands everywhere in silent | 
but sublime misery. On the one hand, we see | 
a@ meanness verging on dishonesty; and on the 
other, we see a race looking back to an ancestry | 
beside which that of our oldest families is of | 
yesterday. Their hearts still turn to Jerusalem, 
steadfast as the needle to the pole. Their language 
is, ‘‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem! may my right | 
hand forget its cunning.” 
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The meanest of these outcasts cling to J erusalen 
with passionate affection. They must be reseryaj 


| for a sublime destiny, a magnificent future, g 
| heritage worthy of so long and so weary waiting 


This prospect alone explains their existence, The 


, great river Euphrates is rapidly drying up in order 


to open in its channel a way of march for the hosts 


| of Israel, as if to indicate that the set time to favour 
| Zion is coming. But our present object is not'tp 


speculate on a probable future, but to indicaty 
what is so transparent a living confirmation of the 
minutest prophecies in the Word of God, visible in 
the existence and dispersion of this remarkably 
people—remarkable in their origin, their history, 
and their hopes. 

If we turn to their ancient land, we shall finj 
that its present actual condition is an exact and 
full illustration of the truth of God’s ancient 
prophecies. It says, from its grave, ‘‘ God’s Worl 
is truth.” 

In Isa. xxxii. 13 we read: ‘‘ Upon the land of 
my people shall come up thorns and briars.” In 
Isa, xxiy.: ‘‘The land shall be utterly emptied, 
and utterly spoiled.” In Jer. iv. 27: ‘‘ The whole 
land shall be desolate.” In Luke xxi. 24: “Jern- 
salem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” As if to 


| illustrate with singular minuteness the predic 


tion, that ‘‘the strangers that shall come from 
a far land shall say, when they see the plague of 
that land, and the sicknesses which the Lord hath 
laid upon it, Wherefore hath the Lord done thus 
unto this land?” Volney, the traveller, and an in- 
fidel, thus undesignedly and unconsciously bears 
testimony to the truth of the prophecy: “The 
temples,” he observes, ‘‘are thrown down, the 


| palaces demolished, the ports filled up, the towns 


destroyed, and the land, stripped of inhabitants, 
seems a dreary burying-place. From whence 
proceed such melancholy revolutions? For what 


| cause is the fortune of these countries so strikingly 


changed? Why are so many cities destroyed? 


| Why is not that ancient population reproduced 


and perpetuated ?” 

Palestine was once the most fertile and beautiful 
of all lands, its wine, and oil, and corn were pro- 
verbial ; its mountain-sides were cut into terraces, 
and the fruits of every climate ripened on their 
sunny slopes. Its fertility is now exhausted, o 


| at least undeveloped; its terraces ruins, its rail 


powder and dust, its plagues terrible facts, its soil is 
washed away by floods, and its population is thin 


and scattered. The Sultan is its nominal ruler; 


the Arab and the Bedouin actually govern it 
Commerce will not embark capital in Palestine; 
emigrants dread the uncertainty and insecurity of 
its government, and seek a home elsewhere; they 
prefer to dwell in uncongenial, because politically 
and socially reliable countries, in preference to 4 
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jand intrinsically rich and productive, if cultivated, 
and more than able to return their outlay twenty- 
fold. 

Chateaubriand thus describes it: ‘“‘If I should 
liye a thousand years, I can never forget that desert 
when Jerusalem first appeared, and seemed still 
inspired with the majesty of Jehovah. When the 
guide exclaimed, ‘Behold the royal city—Jeru- 
salem!’ I did not at first know what it was. I 
believed it to be a mass of shattered rock.” 

Lamartine writes: ‘‘ Jerusalem is the queen of 
the desert. Every local name retains in it some 
mystery; every cavern speaks of futurity; each 
rocky height reverberates the accents of some 
prophecy. The wasted rivers, the cloven rocks, and 
the yawning tombs attest the prodigy. The desert 
seems still stricken dumb with horror, as if it had 
not yet dared to break the silence which was felt 
when the voice of the Eternal had been heard.” 

Robinson, of America, writes: ‘‘ The houses of 
Jerusalem are built on mountains of rubbish twenty 
or fifty feet above the natural level. Nobody seems 
tomake repairs as long as his dwelling does not 
absolutely refuse him shelter. If one reom tumbles 
about his ears he removes to another, and permits 
tubbish and vermin to accumulate in deserted 
halls,” 

Warburton writes: ‘‘The flaming, monotonous 
sunshine above, and the rocky wastes beneath, 
realise too faithfully Deut. xxviii. 23, ‘ Thy heavens 
over thee shall be as brass, and the earth under thee 
asiron. The Lord shall make the rain of thy 
land powder and dust.’ No river nor any stream 
flows by, no fertility surrounds it, no commerce 
seems able to approach its walls, no thoroughfare 
of nature finds the way to it. Her palaces are 
ruins, her hotels dreary convents, and her chief 
boast and triumph is a tomb.” 

The Jew speaks unconsciously, but no less truly, 
from every capital and country of Europe, and 
Palestine cries frem her tombs, her ruins, her 
Mosques, and minarets, ‘“‘God’s Word is true.” 
Jerusalem rises a witness from the ancient dead, 
and proclaims to the whole earth, ‘‘Every pre- 
diction concerning me in the sacred Scriptures 
has been fulfilled.” 

Another traveller writes: ‘‘ The trampling down 
of the Holy Land by the worst of the Gentiles, 
and its division by the Turks, has been so visibly 
the fulfilment of prophecy, that even according to 
the creed of Mahomet, the Turks do not own it, but 
only hold it in keeping till God requires it for some 
Purpose still in reserve, or till the punishment of 
the Jews is complete, when they are again to possess 
It The Jews, themselves, wait for their restora- 
hon, and expect it soon. At least seven millions of 
such witnesses testify to the people of Christendom 
that Prophecy is the light of God to man.” 

It is an interesting and suggestive feature in the 





Jewish history that the ten tribes were subjected to 
a punishment very different and distinct from that 
visited on the two tribes. 

The ten tribes, it was predicted, should be re- 
moved out of the sight of all nations, but the two 
tribes should be punished in the sight of all 
nations. This has been historically fulfilled. 
2 Kings xvii. refers to “the cities of the Medes” 
as part of their route into obscurity, and so far in- 
dicates the north of Persia and the vicinity of the 
Caspian Sea. 

In the apocryphal book, 2 Esdras xiii., the writer 
states that the ten tribes entered on the terri- 
tory of the Euphrates, and travelled along its way 
for a year and a half. This would carry them into 
Central Asia, and leave them in Tartary, or Thibet 
and China. 

Jerome states: ‘‘ Unto this day the ten tribes 
are subject to the kings of Persia, nor has their 
captivity ever been loosed.” Benjamin of Tudela, 
a learned Jew, and a great traveller, writes that 
in various parts of Central Asia he found the ten 
tribes ; but their obscuration is the proof of the 
truth of the sacred narrative, and if Jerusalem 
calls from its grave, forty feet deep, “Thy word is 
truth,” a voice comes down the Euphrates, and from 
the inaccessible parts of Central Asia, ‘‘ Amen.” 

It is a Jew who writes the following touching 
lines :— 

“ Thine are the wandering race that go 
Unblest through every land, 
Whose blood hath stained the polar snow, 
And quenched the desert sand : 
And thine the homeless hearts that turn 
From all earth’s shrines to thee, 


With their lone faith for ages borne 
In sleepless memory. 
*‘ For thrones are fallen—nations gone, 
Before the march of time; 
And where the ocean rolled alone - 
Are forests in their prime. 
Since Gentile ploughshares marred the brow 
Of Zion’s holy hill— 
Where are the Roman eagles now ? 
Yet Judah wanders still. 
**Oh! lost and loved Jerusalem ! 
Thy pilgrim may not stay 
To see the glad earth’s harvest home 
In thy redeeming day. 
But now resigned in faith and trust, 
I seek a nameless tomb ; 
At least beneath thy hallowed dnst 
Oh, give the wanderer room.” 


If there be in any reader a single doubt whether 
Jerusalem and its temple were destroyed, let him 
read the histories of Josephus and Gibbon, and he 
will be perfectly satisfied. If he doubts whether 
Nineveh, and Tyre, and Babylon are in ruins, let 
him turn to Volney, Maundrell, and Layard, or, 
taking the Bible in his hand, let him visit—as may 
now be easily done—their respective ruins. 

In every foreshadowing of the future by calcu- 
lation, sagacity, or hope, we find, in subsequent 
events, constant disappointment and defeat. Hope 
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gilds the future, and looks for its arrival, and day 
by day is bitterly and more and more disappointed. 
Calculation collects the facts of the past and the 
events they have evolved, and from these data it 
predicts what the future will be. But again and 
again unforeseen elements intrude, unexpected 
forces interpose, and disappointment is the result. 
Sagacity can pierce the mists, and see farther into 
the future than inexperience and ignorance. But 
high probabilities often suddenly dissolve; unex- 





pected changes take place, and like effects do not 
flow from like causes. 

But ancient prophecy has not in one instangg 
failed; what it predicted would be, has come to 
pass—minutely come to pass—and buried temples, 
and depopulated empires, and dead cities, ang 
broken columns, and sphinxes, and andriantes, 
and numberless gigantic fragments of a departed 
past rise from the dead, and eloquently attest the 
truth and inspiration of the Bible. 








ALL FROM A LITTLE VANITY. 


ET me see, Nelly, dear, you are eleven 

| to-day, are you not? Well, then, as it 

is blindman’s holiday, just come here 

; and sit on your stool, and put your head 

on my knee, as you do when I tell you 

a story; then I will tell you what happened to me 

when I was your age, to show you how little faults 
lead to greater. 

When I was eleven I was a vain little thing, and 
thought myself very pretty; so one day, happening 
to find a bit of bright blue ribbon on the floor of my 
room, I made a bow of it, and held it on my breast, 
to see how it would look as I stood before the glass. 
I could not have believed the scrap of blue would 
make such an improvement in my dull old dress, 
which was a little the worse for wear; and I was 
quite charmed both with it and myself. I suppose I 
remained at least ten or fifteen minutes in front of 
the looking-glass, trying where the bow would look 
best, and giving myself all kinds of comical little airs 
in my admiration. At last, when I had settled the 
important point as to the place where it was to be, 
“Ah! Johnny must see this,” said I; “he will be 
coming past from school directly.” 

Johnny Thomson was a great friend of my 


brother’s and mine, and generally looked up at our | 


windows as he went by, nodding or laughing if he 
saw Us. 

However, to keep the ribbon in its place, I 
wanted a pin, and I could not find one in my pin- 


cushion; so I said to myself, “Well, I must have one, | 





and I will just get one out of mamma’s pincushion | 
| he never looked up. 


for once; she would give me half a dozen, of course, 


only there is not time to ask her, and I can put it | 


back when I have done with it.” 


each other, every one complete, and not a pin out of 
place. There were three pins in the middle, forming 
the centre triangle. I took one of these, and was 
fastening the ribbon on by her glass, when I heard 
the drawing-room door open,and, not wanting my 
mother to catch me, was hastening back to my own 
room. Happening, however, to glance down at the 
pincushion again, I thought it looked odd with only 
two pins in the middle instead of three; and I was 
afraid, if I left them as they were, she would seeI 
had been taking one, contrary to her orders. In- 
stantly, therefore, I took out the other two pins— 
which, I thought, would make the removal of the 
first less conspicuous—then, in breathless haste, 
scudded away into my own room. If I did not know 
how easily the promptings of the Evil One find 
entrance, I should certainly be surprised at the 
readiness with which the notion of hiding my fault 
by taking the other two pins occurred to me; for 
whatever my other faults might be, I had hitherto 
always been an honest, truth-loving, straightforward 
girl. 

I only got back just in time, for some one came 
up-stairs immediately, and went into mamma’s room. 
At first I thought it was mamma herself, but it 
turned out to be only Mary, the housemaid, as I 
heard by her beginning to sing just afterwards. She 
was come up to make the beds, and, as I did not 
mind about her, I went to the window and watched 
for Johnny, wondering whether he would see my 
new bit of finery or not: but, as it happened, he 
passed in full chase of some other boys; so after all 


Presently Mary went down-stairs just as mamma 
was coming up, and the latter went into her own 


Mamma’s room was just opposite, and accordingly | room, leaving the door half open like that of my own 
I slipped into it very stealthily ; for I knew I was | apartment. 


doing wrong now, mamma being very strict, even 


Soon afterwards she called to me while I was still 


about what were apparently trifles, and having often | standing by the window, thinking Johnny might pass 
told me never to take anything whatever without again. “Lizzie, dear, you have not been taking any 
| pins from my cushion, have you?” she asked, in & 

When I got into the room, I found her pin-| voice that implied she would consider it no small 
cushion, like everything else of my dear mother’s, | fault if I had. 


first asking if I might have it. 


prettily arranged, the pins being in triangles, within | 


I had never, I think, told a downright lie before; 
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put, emboldened by the distance and the half-closed 
foors, I did it now. I was getting on nicely, you 


see. : 
“No, mamma, dear,” I answered, though only 


just loud enough to be heard, while my cheek was all | 
on a flush, and my breast in a flutter with the shame 


of it. 
If she had been in the room she would have 


do not think I should have ventured on such a thing: 
put, as it was, she appeared satisfied, though I was 
not very happy myself. 

Soon Mary came up again, and I heard the fol- 
lowing dialogue going on in mamma’s room: 

“Mary,” said mamma, “how often shall I tell you 
not to take even a pin without leave? You know 
how particular I am about these things, and I will 
not have it. You may not think so, but it is really 
nothing short of thieving, especially when I have 
forbidden it so often.” 

“But I have not touched them, ma’am,” replied 
Mary, boldly 

“Now, Mary, if you say that again you must 
leave,” said my mother, sternly. ‘There is no one 
but you or dear little Lizzie for it, because no one 
else has been up-stairs. I have asked her, and 
she says she has not disturbed them. Well, of course, 
I believe her—I must believe her; she is a most 
truthful child, and I never knew her tell a story in 
ny life. Now,do you still say you have not taken 
them ?”” 

I think, except for having heard my mother’s 
panegyric on me, I should almost at this juncture 
have plucked up courage to confess. But I could 
not bear to destroy her good opinion of me; and I 
should now have to acknowledge, not only that I had 
taken the pins, but that I had told a deliberate lie. 

“ TIndeed—indeed, ma’am, if they are the last words 
Thave to speak, I have not meddled with them,” poor 
Mary answered. ‘May you not be mistaken, ma’am, 
about the number there were ?” 

“No,” my mother replied, “I cannot, because I 
had been taking pains to make the pincushion look 
neat just before I went down-stairs ; so I put the pins 
in three-cornered figures, and I remember perfectly 
there were three pins in the middle figure; those are 
gone, and I am sure nobedy has been up-stairs since 
but you and Lizzie.” 

“Well, ma’am, I don’t know how it is; but I 
know I have not touched them,” persisted Mary. 

“Very well, Mary,” said my mother, angrily; “I 
said if you did not confess, you should go, and so you 
shall. I took you out of charity, as you know; but 
Iwill not have a girl about the house who is both 
dishonest in trifles and tells stories. Such an 
example is too bad a one for little Lizzie.” 

“Oh, please, ma’am,” Mary entreated, crying. 

“No, Mary; I quite mean what I say. Go to 
your room and pack your clothes: you shall not stop 





another night in the house, You will find your 
month’s wages in the parlour as you pass.” And my 


| mother went angrily down-stairs, leaving poor Mary 


sobbing in the middle of the room. 

Here was a pretty state of things! I was really in 
great grief, for I liked Mary; but I could not tell 
what to do, seeing I durst not do the only thing that 


' could possibly put matters straight—confess, namely, 
seen instantly I was telling an untruth; in fact, I | that I had taken the pins and told a lie. 


| quite too dreadful, and with a very cowardly spirit 


This seemed 


—though at first I thought of going to Mary and 
trying to comfort her—I kept still in a corner till 
she went up-stairs to her own room. I fancied if 
she saw me, she might charge me with taking 
the pins, and I might find it difficult to deny the 
accusation. 

All dinner-time—mamma dined early, when we 
were alone—I was very quiet, thinking about Mary. 
“But then,” I said to myself, “it cannot matter much 
to her, I should think; servants are always coming 
and leaving, and they all get places again, no doubt, 
somewhere. They are used to such things, I dare 
say.” 

Mary left in the afternoon, but at night, when 
papa had got home, our other servant said she had 
come back with her mother, and wanted to see 
mamma. They were ushered into the drawing- 
room, therefore, where we all three were; and I had 
never seen anybody in such agitation and distress 
as Mary’s mother seemed to be in. She said “ they 
were a family of nine, five of them unable to earn 
a penny, while her eldest son was an errand-boy in 
some distant town, and could not help them. And 
just now her husband was entirely laid up with the 
rheumatism, so that she had him to attend to, as well 
as all the children and her little bit of washing; and 
the week’s rent was due, and they had nothing to pay 
it with ; and now if Mary, the only one in the family 
who was earning anything, if her wages stopped 
too ’? Here the poor woman began sobbing so 
violently that she could not go on. 

“Now you see, Mary,” said mamma, “what dis- 
tress you have caused. Your family may very likely 
starve ; but, of course, it is all your fault, and a very 
bad girl you must be. I should not have turned you 
away if you would have owned your fault; and— 
well, perhaps even now I may consider the matter 
again, if you frankly confess you took them.” 

“Oh! do—do, Mary; she is a good, kind lady: do 
beg her pardon for it, Mary,” implored her mother. 

“But I didn’t take them, ma’am; indeed, I 
didn’t,” said poor Mary, crying. “Oh, I wish you 
would believe me! You do not want me to sayI 
took them if I did not? Oh, please let me come 
back without. Ill promise never—never to touch a 
pin again.” 

But mamma was quite firm, and after explaining 
to papa and Mary’s mother the whole circumstances, 
to show what clear evidence there was against the 
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girl, adhered to her own determination. The servant, | once, so just run after Mary, and fetch her back your. 


on her side, was just as firm; she cried a great deal, 
and said she would do anything else if she-might 
come back, but confess she would not. So she and 


her mother had to go away again, mamma telling | 


her, as she was such a bad girl, never to come about 
the house any more. 


I had been very uneasy, as you may fancy, Nelly, | 
during all this. interview, and was very sorry for the | 


poor people. I changed my seat, I should say, half 
a dozen times, and once or twice got up to leave the 
room, but sat down again, thinking they would per- 
haps consider it odd if I went. At last I crept up 
to mamma, blushing, and, with tears in my eyes 
begged her in a whisper to let Mary stop. But, as 
I would not give my reasons for asking, she was 
rather angry with me, and I think sent them away 
all the sooner for my interference. 

When they were gone, both crying, mamma soon 
afterwards went up-stairs. Then papa called me to 
him where he was sitting in his easy chair on the 
hearthrug, and, putting his hand on my. shoulder, 
said gravely, “ Lizzie, I have heard all that has just 
passed, and,:though I never meddle with domestic 
matters, thinking it better to leave such things to 
your mamma, yet I want to ask you a question. You 
see what distress Mary and her mother are in; and, 
of course, there is no telling what they may not 
have to suffer in conseqnence of this affair. They 
have no money, and cannot get any unless Mary 
keeps her place; so it is quite possible they may all 
be turned out»of their house into the snow. How 
would you like to have to sleep out this cold night, 
Lizzie?” (It was December.) “And then Mary’s 
father, being ill, may die from the exposure, and she 
herself, being thought a thief, may never be able to 
get a place again.» Now, perhaps your mamma was 
quite right; eventhough all this should happen, in 
sending her away; if she really took the pins. But, 
Lizzie, do you know I rather thought from your 
manner that you must have taken,them, in spite of 
your telling’your mamma that you had not.. Well, 
have you?’ You’ see the dreadful misery you will 
cause if you do not speak the truth now. Did you 
take the pins ?” 

I blushed and could see nothing for tears, as I 
stood looking straight before me, perfectly still with 
shame and fright. Twice I tried to whisper a feeble 
“Yes ;” but the word stuck in my throat, till papa 
put his ear close to my lips, and repeated kindly, 
“Now, did you, Lizzie?” 

Then at last it came out—a little, faint ‘ Yes.” 
I could not have added another word for my life. 

However, he heard it, and said, “Well, Lizzie, 
this is very bad, and we must talk about it after- 
wards; but you must try and repair your fault at 





| self; you will easily overtake her if you go quick! 


I will tell your mamma about it in the meantime” . 
I, ran very hard, snatching up a shawl in the 
passage, and succeeded in overtaking and bringing 
her back with me. Mamma made me beg her pardon, 
and give her a new dress out of my own money, 
and I was severely punished besides, as I richly de. 
served to be. But I certainly wondered when papa 
pointed out how a little vanity had led me on, step 
by step, from disobedience to deception, and thence 
to stealing, lying, and cowardice, and so had neaily 
made me ruin nine other people all in a single day! 
B. Ypat 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


144. Ten men who escaped being massacred be. 
cause they had property. 

145. That Israel should spoil the Egyptians was 
prophesied 400 years previous to the exodus, 

146. The hand of the Lord came upon a prophet 
when a minstrel was called to play before him. 

147. After a family feast, the father, fearing the 
children might have sinned in their excess, offered 
sacrifices for them. 

148. One of the tributary kings to Israel paid for 
his tribute 200,000 sheep. j 

149. A man.who saved a great king’s life,. but 
went unrewarded until the king, to spend the hours 
of a sleepless night, had the records of his kingdom — 
read to him, and then noticed the fact. as 

150. A king was in a great extremity; his city 
beleaguered by a victorious army. To propitiate his 
god, and prove his determination not to surrender, 
he offered his son and heir a burnt offering upon the 
wall. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 27]. 


5. Jer. xiii. 7. 
6. Dan. iii. 21. 
7. Ruth iii. 15. 
8. Josh. ii. 6. 

129. About 183 yards long, 31 yards wide, and 25 
feet high (Gen. vi). If the measure be reckoned by 
the sacred cubit—25 inches—these dimensions would 
be a little more than one seventh greater. 

130. Dan. i. 6. 

131. Ezek. xlviii. 31. 

132. The sons of Zadok (Ezek. xlviii. 11). 

133. Ashpenaz to Daniel (Dan. i. 9). 

134, Exod. ii. 20. 

135. Lev. x. 19. 

136. 1 Kings xx. 36. 





